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place. Overnight the stock fell from over a thousand to a mere
135. In December it had dwindled to nothing at all.

The exact number of people who were ruined will probably
never be known, as thousands, unable to meet their obliga-
tions, left house and home and escaped to the Continent. When
an investigating committee, composed of members of the
House of Commons, went through the Company's books it
discovered that the directors, in order to cover up their fraudu-
lent dealings and statements, had bought up practically every
member of the Government. The Chancellor of the Ex-
chequer, the Secretary of State, the Postmaster-General, a
Commissioner of the Treasury, and a large number of less
exalted personages had all shared in the booty. The private
property of the directors and of two members of the Govern-
ment was confiscated by an Act of Parliament. But what was
a paltry two million pounds compared to the millions lost by
the public at large? And what consolation could the poor
dupes derive from the mild sentences that were eventually
meted out to the real culprits?

It was a catastrophe of the first magnitude, and it took
England half a century to recover from this shock to its credit.
In this way the South Sea avenged itself upon those who had
dared to disturb its age-old and undisturbed tranquillity for
the sake of satisfying their own lust for money.

And now it is the year 1833, and a small vessel, the Beagle,
is leisurely cruising between Tahiti and New Zealand and
Tasmania and Australia and all the other islands of the vast
Pacific. The vessel is on a surveying expedition, but there is
a young naturalist on board by the name of Charles Darwin.
On his mother's side he is the grandson of Josiah Wedgwood,
the founder of the English pottery industry, and on his father's
side of Erasmus Darwin, the noted botanist who so eloquently
poured his scientific observations into a poetic form. Young
Charles himself had been most carefully educated, first at